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the federalism of Canada, Australia, and the United States
made the idea of federal government repellant to most
South African leaders. General Smuts had doubtless the
most penetrating political mind in the Convention. He had
been rigorously schooled not merely in the law but by the
necessities of war, and out of his study and experience the
conviction grew that in the United States the sovereign
power was too much dispersed for modern needs, was broken
into too many fragments to be effective in an age that
required swift political action on crucial issues.2 The example
of American federalism, which impressed Australians in
the nineties, was to him something to avoid. In order to
escape a feeble and inefficient management of national
affairs he favoured a legislative union, combined with suitable
local institutions. The majority of the Convention leaned
even more strongly to such a solution, and were less friendly
than Smuts to a fully developed provincial system.3 Some
argued that the existing federations created excessive
litigation and disruptive friction, that already in Australia
the Labour party sought escape from federal embarrassments
through unification, and that federalism would be costly
and difficult to change when once adopted. The president
of the Convention, Sir Henry De Villiers, had recently
returned from representing the four South African colonies
at the Quebec Tercentenary, and was evidently convinced
by what he had learned of Canadian federalism that a
unitary regime was preferable.4 Thus within the Convention
the dominant minds were united in rejecting a federal
scheme, with the single exception of Sir Frederick Moor,
the prime minister of Natal.
Natal in a sense is the Quebec of South Africa. In 1909
it represented most distinctly the cultural group which
was likely to be a minority in any union of the existing
colonies. Many of the Anglo-South Africans within its
borders feared that in a unified state they would always be
outvoted by a solid bloc of Afrikanders and that the heritage
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